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Our oldest (and smallest) territories in West Africa are
the Gambia and Sierra Leone.
GAMBIA
The Gambia is a mere strip of red on the map, being a
riverain Colony and Protectorate consisting of St. Mary's
Island at the mouth of the Gambia, McCarthy Island about
160 miles up the river and of a protectorate extending over
both banks of the Gambia for some 250 miles from its
mouth. Bathurst, the seat of government, is situated on
St. Mary's Island. The total area is a little over 4,000 square
miles.
The Gambia was first discovered by the Portuguese, but
the English were the first to trade, forming a succession of
companies from 1588 to 1816. In 1821 the settlement was
annexed to Sierra Leone and subsequently administered by
a Lieutenant-Governor, but in 1843 it was created a separate
colony, with a Governor and executive and legislative coun-
cils on the usual model. There was a later interregnum of
twenty years when it formed part of the government of the
West African Settlements, but it reverted to separate
administration in 1888.
Compared with the other West African Colonies, the
Gambia has received very little attention, although Mr.
H. F. Reeve has told its history from the earliest times to
1912. Certainly it is the smallest and least important of the
four, but though little more than a long wedge driven into
French Senegal, it has its own character and history. The
great highway of the colony is of course the Gambia river,
which is navigable for neatly 300 miles from its mouth.
The Protectorate extends to a depth of six miles on either
bank. Early explorers believed the Gambia to be one of
the branches of the Niger, until its separate source was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The "still-vex'd Bermoothes" referred to in The Tempest*
really consist of a group of between two and three hundred
islets and coral reefs (of which, however, the total area is
only some 20 square miles), lying in an irregular ring about
580 miles north of the nearest island of the West'Indian
group. They were discovered in 1515 by a Spaniard, Juan
Bennudez, from whom their present name is derived.
Formerly, they were also called Somers Islands, after
Admiral Sir George Somers, who formed the first settlement
here in 1609, and who died in Bermuda the following year.
Hamilton, the present capital, is situated on the main
island, other principal islands being St. George, formerly
the seat of government, Ireland island, containing the naval
dockyard, Boaz, Watford, Somerset and smaller islands, all
connected by roads, bridges and causeways with the main
island, giving continuous communication for about 22 miles
in length. The resident population, generally largely aug-
mented by tourists, is over 30,000, about half of whom are
white, mainly of English stock.
The islands were first granted by James I to the Virginia
Company^ who afterwards sold them to the Somers Islands
or Bermuda Company. A form of representative government
was introduced in 1620, but the Bermuda Company's charter
was annulled in 1684, since when Bermuda has been a Crown
Colony, but with a local legislature consisting of the Gover-
nor, the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly.
The Legislative Council consists of nine members, three
official and six, unofficial nominees, and the House of
Assembly of thirty-six elected members, four for each of
the nine parishes. The Governor is assisted by an Executive
Council of four official and three unofficial members.
la earlier days, the Bermuda people were active mariners,
trading in their own small ships between America, the West
Indies and Europe, but. now this fleet has virtually ceased